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orchestral effects which are so purely that and nothing else that
they have absolutely no sense if played on a pianoforte. Take,
for instance, the basso ostinato at the end of the first movement,
and the rushing scale passages for strings and wind in the march.
These are, from the symphonic point of view, simple humbug.
There is no separate slow movement1, its place being taken by the
second subject of the opening allegro, which appears as an an-
dante, fully developed as such. The innovation is so successful in
its effect that I shall not be surprised if it be generally adopted.

By way of scherzo, there is a charming movement in five-four
time, which brought the house clown. Most musicians, if asked to
note it by ear off-hand, would have written the first eight bars of
five-four time as twenty bars of two-four, taking the second note
as the beginning of the first baa,', and dividing the theme into
strains of five bars instead of the usual four. No doubt such a
scoring would produce a number of accents which Tchaikowsky
did not intend; but our sense of this five-in-a-bar rhythm is still
so undeveloped that as I listened I found myself repeatedly break-
ing the movement into two-four and three-four bars; and, what
is more, the band was doing exactly the same thing. After this
five-four movement comes a very elaborate and brilliant march,
with, it must be confessed, a good deal of nonsense about it. The
finale brings us back to the Castle of Otranto, and ends in a suffi-
ciently melancholy manner to enable us critics (Tchaikowsky
having opportunely died) to give our "swan song" stereo an air-
ing. That reminds me that the list of members in the Philhar-
monic programs of this year contains no fewer than five black
borders, round the names of Cusins, Elvey, Gounod, Tchaikow-
sky, and Hans von Bulow. As everybody has said something of
Bulow, let me add my stone to the cairn by confessing that I con-
tracted an early prejudice against him because his editing of
Bach seemed to me to be impudent, and his playing of Beethoven
vulgar. Perhaps I was wrong; but I dont believe it: I cannot
imagine how anybody could ever have mistaken his odious
familiarity with the later pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven for in-
sight into them. His contrapuntal playing was exceedingly clear
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